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On page 266 we find Par la mortbien for mortbiew, the older form of 
morbleu, through which its etymology is traced to mort (de) dieu. On 
page 267 the unintelligible words " cueur il me happe saye et bonnet " 
are for encore il me happe, etc. In the rondeau on page 283 Marot is 
made to speak of his mistress's breath as " adorant plus que basme " ; 
what he did say was odorant. 

These are by no means all the errors we have noted, and we have 
collated only a portion of the citations with trustworthy texts, but we 
have indicated enough to justify our statement that for linguistic study 
the book cannot be safely used, and to show, that, if it goes, as we hope 
it will, to a second edition, it should be subjected to a careful revision. 



7. — The New England Tragedies. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. I. John Endicott. II. Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. 
Boston : Fields, Osgood, & Company. 1868. 12mo., pp. 179. 

When Mr. Browning published " Dramatic Lyrics," or Mr. Tenny- 
son " The Idylls of the King," the title of the book showed to what kind 
of poetry the author thought its contents belonged. It was therefore 
pertinent for the reader to apply to the work the rules which define the 
kind of poetry in question, and to say whether or not the terms were 
properly employed. But Mr. Longfellow, in calling his new poems 
" The New England Tragedies," meant to describe his themes, and not 
his manner of unfolding them. It has been shown a hundred times 
that the persecution of the Quakers and the Witchcraft delusion were 
not peculiar to New England : — 

" This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 
Was but the common madness of the time." 

But they were tragic here beyond what they were elsewhere, — tragic 
beyond the violence of individual passion, or the pathos of personal suf- 
fering, because they were violence according to law founded upon the 
beliefs of the people, — the innocent made to suffer by the innocent, in 
obedience to moral and religious convictions, which are, the world over, 
as cruel as Fate. Therefore, in whatever way the stories be told, it is 
right to call them " The New England Tragedies " ; and the work is 
not on that account necessarily to be judged by the canons of tragic 
writing. " Sapiens subtilisque lector non debet diversis conferre diversa, 
sed singula expendere, nee deterius alio putare quod est in suo genere 
perfectum." (Plin. Epist. III. xiv.) 

Having fallen upon these fortunate subjects, the poet could have de- 
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veloped them according to one of several forms of his art. He might 
have attempted to realize the crude spiritual conceptions of those times, 
and have brought upon the scene supernatural agents of good and evil 
in familiar commerce with the historical persons of the drama, as in 
" Faust," and in the " Golden Legend." He might have cast the in- 
cidents into a series of lyrics, like " Maud," or have tried again the 
manner, twice successful, of " Evangeline " and " Miles Standish." He 
has chosen a form of narration by means of dialogue, but in the spirit 
rather of the eclogue than of the drama, and has made the characters 
of his history types of their time. 

We are far enough removed in knowledge and in customs from those 
periods of persecution, to see the situation without prejudice and to be 
just to all parties. By blood and temperament, we are near enough to 
the actors to appreciate their motives, and to pity while we blame them. 

" Therefore it is the author seeks and strives 
To represent the dead as in their lives, 
And lets at times his characters unfold 
Their thoughts in their own language strong and bold. 

The historians have not studied the colonial records of New England 
longer or more intelligently than this poet. And because imagination and 
charity are indispensable lights to such studies, if Mr. Longfellow's con- 
clusions were not those of the historian's, we should choose to hold with 
him, — not, of course, on questions of geography, chronology, or politics, 
but in his views of character, opinions, intentions, motives. 

" Nor let the historian blame the poet here, 
If he, perchance, misdate the day or year, 
And group events together, by his art, 
That in the chronicles lie far apart ; 
For as the double stars, though sundered far, 
Seem to the naked eye a single star, 
So facts of history, at a distance seen, 
Into one common point of light convene." 

Mr. Longfellow's fair-mindedness and kindness make the reader 
also fair and kind. We are as sorry for the oppressor as for the op- 
pressed ; for we see among the motives mixed in the thoughts of each 
the wish to do what is right, darkened by want of knowledge that 
seemed to be knowledge, and by fanaticism that seemed to be religion. 
He who reads " John Endicott," in the spirit in which that story is told, 
will be gladder for the troubled Governor at his escape by death from 
the bitter warfare of heart and mind than at the escape of the Quakers 
from merely bodily pain by the ending of the persecution. 
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" He breathes no more ! How bright this signet ring 
Glitters upon his hand, where he has worn it 
Through such long years of trouble, as if Death 
Had given him this memento of affection, 
And whispered in his ear, ' Remember me ' ! 
How placid and how quiet is his face, 
Now that the struggle and the strife are ended ! 
Only the acrid spirit of the times 
Corroded this true steel. O, rest in peace, 
Courageous heart ! Forever rest in peace ! " 

Mr. Longfellow has often struck the chords of grief and pain before. 
Thousands of throbbing hearts and aching brains he has soothed, — he 
has strengthened thousands of toiling hands and weary feet. Has there 
sometimes been in his words of consolation something perfunctory, formal, 
calculated, — something said about sorrow, not spoken to it, — a gesture, 
an air, which would not lessen the efficacy of his ministrations, though it 
might catch the eye of the idle spectator ? Perhaps there has been 
nothing of all this in any- of his verse. Certainly we seem to detect 
nothing of it in these poems. It is the same instrument, and the voice 
is modulated as of old. Is it only a fancy of ours ? or has life wrought 
with him ? Has Dante's quality been communicated in a measure to 
him, — that consciousness, instead of playing about the surface, has 
penetrated to the centre of his nature, and that he now speaks as one 
who belongs to the chastened company, no longer by permission, but of 
right ? Once, at least, in " Giles Corey," he touches the deepest note of 
the true tragedy. It is the idea that pride goeth before a fall, that the 
gods envy the prosperous, the major premise in the argument of so 
much history and ethics, — Job, Sardanapalus, Dives, the ring of 
Polycrates, Tantalus. It is a seemingly joyous note, but makes us 
certain of the end. 

" The Lord hath prospered me. The rising sun 

Shines on my hundred acres and my woods 

As if he loved them. On a morn like this 

I can forgive mine enemies, and thank God 

For all his goodness unto me and mine. 

My orchard groans with russets and pearmains ; 

My ripening corn shines golden in the sun ; 

My barns are crammed with hay ; my cattle thrive ; 

The birds sing blithely on the trees around me ; 

And blither than the birds my heart within me ! 

But Satan still goes up and down the earth ; 

And to protect this house from his assaults, 

And keep the powers of darkness from my door, 

This horseshoe will I nail upon the threshold. 
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There, ye night-hags and witches that torment 
The neighborhood, ye shall not enter here !" 

"Who would not recognize Mr. Longfellow in the following lines, so 

solemn and so sweet ? 

" As the earth rolls round, 
It seems to me a huge Ixion's wheel, 
Upon whose whirling spokes we are bound fast, 
And must go with it ! Ah, how bright the sun 
Strikes on the sea, and on the masts of vessels, 
That are uplifted in the morning air, 
Like crosses of some peaceable crusade ! 
It makes me long to sail for lands unknown, 
No matter whither ! Under me, in shadow, 
Gloomy and narrow, lies the little town, < 
Still sleeping, but to wake and toil awhile, 
Then sleep again." 

See how the Present sat for this picture of the Past, the portrait, as 
it were, of a dead mother, colored after the daughter's inherited eyes 
and hair : — 

" I know this people, and that underneath 
A cold outside there burns a secret fire 
That will find vent, and will not be put out, 
Till every remnant of the barbarous laws 
Shall be to ashes burnt, and blown away." 

Here is a picture for your study : — 

" The four tall poplar-trees before the door ; 
The house, the barn, the orchard, and the well, 
With its moss-covered bucket and its trough ; 
The garden with its hedge of currant-bushes ; 
The woods, the harvest-fields, and, far beyond, 
The pleasant landscape stretching to the sea." 

But you detect in the description the subtile minor chords, and know 

already that 

" Everything is silent and deserted ! 
No bleat of flocks, no bellowing of herds, 
No sound of flails, that should be beating now, 
Nor man nor beast astir." 

The structure of the plays is simple, and the language most plain, — 
the verse often dissolving perilously into prose, owing to the great use 
which the author has made of Scriptural language, and of the authentic 
utterances of his leading persons. Landor, in the preface to his " Pericles 
and Aspasia," claims to have caught the spirit of Athenian society and 
of its leaders, without using any thought or expression to be found in 
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the ancient writers. Bekker, on the other hand, makes the contrary 
claim, that for every fact or sentiment employed by him in " Gallus" 
or in " Charicles " authority can be given, either direct or implied. Mr. 
Longfellow, wiser than either, takes a course between them ; yet — may 
we say? — too near the latter. The natural development of his plot 
sometimes seems to be perverted to admit an historical fact not in ar- 
tistic congruity with it, and the natural order of the thought to be sac- 
rificed to an authentic expression. Yet much may be said in favor 
of the poet's method. It may be argued that by it the picture and the 
language are made the more lifelike ; that the homely characters of 
these histories ought not to speak in the artful perfections of polished 
verse ; that this verse is onomatopoetic of the incidents and the times. 
The judicious critic will not press the controversy about the ideal and 
the real in art ; for he will not be able to define either so as to ex- 
clude the other. He will praise the good examples of each kind, and be 
thankful for them. Compare Mr. Tennyson's idealism with Mr. Long- 
fellow's realism in the following passages, both of which incidentally 
depict the tenderest of human relations in almost identical phrase. 

ARTHUR, IN GUINEVERE. 

" Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thy husband, — not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence. 
Through the thick night I hear the trumpet blow ; 
They summon me, their king, to lead mine hosts 
Far down to that great battle in the West. 
And thou remaining here wilt learn the event ; 
But hither shall I never come again, 
Never lie by thy side, see thee no more." 

MARTHA, IN GILES COREY. 

" I dreamed that you and I were both in prison ; 
That we had fetters on our hands and feet ; 
That we were taken before the magistrates, 
And tried for Witchcraft, and condemned to death ! 
I wished to pray ; they would not let me pray ; 
You tried to comfort me, and they forbade it. 
But the most dreadful thing in all my dream 
Was, that they made you testify against me ! 
And then there came a kind of mist between us ; 
I could not see you ; and I woke in terror. 
I never was more thankful in my life 
Than when I found you sleeping by my side." 

vol. cvm. — no. 223. 43 



